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thus ready to join and to cooperate with the
National Civic Federation, in which he came
into close contact with representatives of capital
and of the general public. While not essentially
a labor organizer he was active in behalf of the
ladies' garment workers in their strike in 1910,
enlisting the support of many of his friends out-
side the labor movement and helping to raise
funds to finance the walkout. He also aided ma-
terially in launching the union movement among
actors of the legitimate stage and in organizing
what later became the Actors' Equity Associa-
tion. Whenever he was called upon for advice
and assistance he responded generously. He did
not, however, regard organizing non-unionists
and leading armies of strikers as his major func-
tion but considered himself as labor's ambassador
to the people of New York and spent most of
his efforts seeking to gain for labor a more sym-
pathetic understanding. Consequently, no small
part of his energies were expended in public
speaking and in working with non-labor groups.
He was always ready to sponsor public causes
and to serve on committees, partly because of a
natural sympathy with efforts at civic improve-
ment and partly because he regarded such honors
as recognition of the importance of organized
labor. Although his work was crowned by no
spectacular achievement, he was of that group
whose efforts created a better understanding of
the objectives of labor movements and smoothed
the road for labor missionaries. He was, in
fact, one of those who did much to create the
point of view which made possible the enactment
of the Norris-LaGuardia anti-injunction and the
Wragner national labor relations acts. He always
insisted that a labor official should be above sus-
picion, and he helped to bring about the Lock-
wood investigation of the New York building
trades in 1920, which uncovered the collusive
practices of contractors, dealers in material, and
labor leaders and led to the prosecution of a
number of employers and the imprisonment of
Robert P. Brindell, the president of the Build-
ing Trades* Council, on charges of bribery.

Frayne died in his sixty-fifth year in New
York City after an illness of several months.

[J. R. Commons and others, Hist, of Labor in the
U. $., vol. IV (1935) ; B. M. Baruch, Am, Industry in
tho War (1941); Who's Who in America, 1934-35;
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FREEMAN, JOHN RIPLEY (July 27,1855-
Oct. 6,1932), engineer, was born in West Bridg-
ton, Me., the son of Nathaniel Dyer and Mary
Elizabeth (Morse) Freeman. He was the first
of two children, the other child dying in infancy.
His father was a direct descendant of Samuel

Freeman

Freeman, who emigrated to New England with
Governor Yv'inthrop's colony in 1630 and set-
tled in \Vatertown, Mass.; his mother descended
from Samuel Morse of Dedham, Mass., who emi-
grated to New England in 1635. His forefathers
were either sea captains or men in public affairs
in Maine, and one of them, Nathan Freeman,
founded the colony of Shakers in Gorham, Me.
West Bridgton at the time of Freeman's birth
was a small farming community which had been
settled fifty years earlier by men whose prin-
cipal occupation was lumbering in the winter
season and farming in the summer. His early
home life was in an atmosphere where religion
and public affairs were keenly discussed and dur-
ing his earlier life he was active in the affairs
of the Unitarian Church and always retained a
genuine interest in all that pertained to religious
and moral issues. His mother was determined
that her son should receive a better education
than he could obtain in the district schools in his
vicinity and took him to Lawrence, Mass., for
some of his early schooling and also to Portland,
Me. The excellent teachers he had in Lawrence
and Portland and the stern discipline he under-
went at the district school in West Bridgton had
an important part in molding his character.

He entered the Massachusetts Institute of
Technology in the civil-engineering course in
1872, four years after the first class had been
graduated, and was awarded the degree of B.S.
in 1876. During his vacations he was employed
in Lawrence, Mass., by the Essex Company, a
water-power company, to which he returned after
graduation, soon becoming principal assistant
engineer to the company and personal assistant
to Hiram F. Mills [q.v.~\, the company's chief
engineer and one of the prominent hydraulic
engineers of his day. While thus employed he
was brought into frequent contact with James B.
Francis, a prominent hydraulic engineer, and
with Charles S. Storrow [qq.v.], treasurer of
the Essex Company, and a graduate of Harvard
at the head of the class that contained Oliver
Wendell Holmes and the famous mathematician
Benjamin Peirce. Freeman used to say that one
trained under such men as Mills, Francis, and
Storrow was "tempted upward." He had the
qualities, however, to ensure success regardless
of such training-.

After spending ten years in Lawrence under
Mills, whose severe discipline and insistence upon
accuracy doubtless influenced him greatly, he re-
signed to become engineer and special inspector
for the Associated Factory-Mutual Fire Insur-
ance Companies of Boston. His work with these
companies was so outstanding, particularly be-
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